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thrilci'il liluc-ryt'ft Hii^ruVs tliti 
t tlu" inc'ck and Borrcnvfiil ex- 
l^rrssinii of ihf iiioihcr's face rivet 
tht' tJtU'iitioii, iiml make one anx- 
ioniA Ui dmtmvT Oic circumstances 
wliicli (jrigiiiatftl tlii.s picture, for 
it Ls totj trutliful not to have been 
the delineation of tmtli t 

We miglit suppose it intended 
a.s a surprise to a fund husband 
Eiud liitbtr, did not tlur coun- 
tenance ptmrlruy touching grief 
rather than anticipuCcd pleasure. 
It is, ind<ed, so sorrowful that 
none but a tide of sorrow could, 
uuihiuks, haVL* ori;(inuted it; and 
yet youth J iR-auty, fnid two Minil- 
iji^'^ children (from tlicir likeness 
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evidently her own), should seem 
to speak of joy, and a mother s 
pleased aiid flattered pride ; but 
it is in vain we gaze on it with 
the hope to discover a trace of 
such feelings, while an unhidden 
tear attests that it must he the 
faithful transcript of some deep 
griefj not drawn from the ima- 
gination of the artist. 

Might not the following sad 
story be imagined to have given 
birth to it? 

" I was idling," said an artist; 
'* or, rather, I was enjoying exist* 
ence; for^ to the habitually busy 
and usually occupied, complete 
idleness is now and then enjoy* 
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mciiL; and in no spot can this 
be more tlioroughly fett Qmu at 
Venice, where every surrounding 
objects breathes repose. 

" Six we^'ks had passed deli- 
ciously, and I was about to return 
to the scene of my labours, when 
I received a note from the British 
Minister, requesting that I would 
do him the favour to call on him. I 
did so on the following day, when 
he informed me that he wished 
for my opinion, respecting the 
name of the artist who had painted 
a picture, which » witliin the last 
few days, had fallen into his pos- 
session, The first glance assured 
mc that it was a work of my own. 
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paiated some years previously^ 
and under circumstances which 
had impressed themselves on my 
memory. It was the picture of a 
young mother and two infant 
children. No choice was given 
me respecting the composition of 
the picture ; and on my proposing 
to represent the little ones at play, 
as their natural and most attrac- 
tive occupation, the lady gently 
but firmly said^ ' This picture is 
intended as a peace-offering from 
me to a justly offended parent, 
and my children's posture must he 
one of intercession for that pardon 
I dare not hope by my own prayers 
to obtain from the mother, whose 
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finished the picture to tlic lady'i 
apparent satisfaction. At the last 
sitting she paid ine for my work, 
and, without giving me any clue 
to find her name or residence, 
took away the miniatiire. It was 
one of those events calculated to 
call forth the feelings of a man, 
and the talents of the artist had, 
in some degree at least, shared in 
the inspiration ; for^ uii again 
looking unexpectedly at this pic- 
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ture, it seemed to expresfl 
deep and tender feelings the 

had spoken of. Her own attitude 
was the personification of dutiful 
humility, while she put her two 
babes forward, with their blue 
eyea raised and their hands clasped 
as though in the act of earnest 
entreaty. I could not forbear 
exclaiming aloud, ' Hard, Indeed 
must be the heart which could 
resist sucli an appeal!* While 
was examining the picture 
host had been called away, 
on his return to the apartment, 
I frankly declared the work to be 
by my own pencil, and 
Btated the period and 
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Stances under which it had been 
painted ; and heard from hini in 
rcfturn, that he had been sum- 
moned in his ofiicial capacity to a 
house, where he found an English 
lady dying, surrounded by Italian 
servantSi none of them able to 
give any account of who she was, 
except that two years before she 
had come there alonej hired the 
house in winch I found her, and 
had been served by the persons 
then surrounding her. They 
spoke of her as kind and affable 
in her manners, calm, but never 
cheerful, and could not recollect 
her having received a single visiter 
or letter since her residence there. 
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* Two days prtniously to my being 
summoned/ added the Minister^ 

* they bad sent for a physician , 
and it was he who, on finding the 
case hopeless, had suggested the 
propriety of my attendance, 

*' ^ I approached the hed-side of 
the sick lady, and inquired how I 
could be useful ; but the power 
of speech was gone* Nevertlieless 
she was making signs to her 
attendants to bring her some* 
thing she evidently distinguished. 
Greatly moved by the melancholy 
and friendless position of my 
countrywoman 

sisted in searching for the object 
required, and after taking up 
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almast everything from ft table 
wliich was covered with various 
objects, I lifted up a small wooden 
case. The dying woman held out 
her feeble arms to receive iL I 
aided her trembling hands to raise 
the cover, and there beheld this 
miniature, which she eagerly 
seized. In removing it from the 
case a spring must have been 
touched, and the back flew open- 
She made signs for a pencil ; I 
gave her mine ; and^ after many 
vain, and I began to fear hopeless, 
efforts J she traced on the back of 
the painting the large uncertain 
iett*3rs you will find/ I eagerly 
pressed the springs and beheld 
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some ill-shaped, irregtilcir, but 
still legible letters. ' What then ? ' 
I asked breathlessly. The Minis- 
ter answered, ' Alas I the pencil 
had fallen from her hand—she 
was dead! The hope that you, 
as an artist, might be able to dis- 
cern by whom the picture was 
paintedj induced me to trouble J 
yoix. It seemed probable that to ^ 
him something might be known of 
the family to whom onr unfortu- 
nate countrywoman wished the 
picture retunied.' 

''* Alas V replied I, 'that hope 
is vain, for I am wholly ignorant of 
every circumstance beyond those 
I have related to you. I will. 
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however, with your permission » 
Idke the picture home with me, 
and no effort sliall be neglected 
to restore it to the interesting 
and sullering woman it represents/' 
" Manj years after, a ladv 
with two ^rown-up sons came to 
my atellvr ; tliey were going out 
to India — one in the military, the 
other in the civil service — ^and 
their mother wished their pictures 
to be taken. She waa herself in 
weedSf and assuredly there was 
not in her appearance anything 
likely to remind me of the inci- 
dent I have been relatin;^, and yet 
from tlie moment she entered I 
wished to relate it to her. 
d}^-J^ ^>— 






I began pttiiitin^ tlie young 
men. Tlie peculiarly bright blue 
eyes brought back forcibly tbe 
eyes of the babes I had formerly 
painted, and, almost unconsciously, 
I said aloud, * Those eyes seem 
lamiliar, as though this were not 
my first study of them/ 

'* ' Neither is it/ replied their 
mother^ with a deep sigh ; ' but I 
should not have supposed that you 
would remember them more than it 
is evident you do me/ The melan- 
choly voice in which this was utter* 
ed, strengthened my vogue suspi* 
cion ; I hastily took from my bureau 
the picture I had brought from 
Venice, and placed it before her* 
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" Never ^UiiU I furgut thu 
ii*^iH\\ iii i^riof and surprise dc- 
]ii(-t{'(l ill lier i;uiiiitL'iiaiicu as she 
liri ;ulilr»ly i-xcliLiniL-tl, — ' That 
jjit^turi- iji vour pussession 1 for 
till' lent' til' lli^avfii toll lilt; J sir, 
\\n\y Mill vmiii' hy it/ *I wilip' 
siitl L * wlji'ii you firu more cum- 
p(LM'(l/ * All, yrm know iiot/ she 
r<.'|*lict!, *tlie fifliii^'-s of despair, 
re pt'iitmiL't*, and cii.sapjMjinliiicntj 
this pitUui'L' n*vivt:?i, tjr that the 
\m\iv ol" y(*jirs is destroyed hy its 
si^ht, Friudly had I hoped that 
it wij.s in tht^ haiuU ai' one whom, 
though I hadoflendtdaiidafiljctedj 
I loved with the unalicnahle love 
of a dau^Iitcr- 1 knew that in 
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her last thought. Behold/ added 
1, — 'behold her wrilten words, 
when her tongue could tio longer 
utter them ! and may the; give 
you comfort.' 

I touched the spring, and 
faintly she read aloud, " God bless 
yon all !" and sank at my feet. 
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A rini^! the orbit of the heavenly 
hatlics, A ring! the symbol of 
eternity ; ft form without begin- 
ning or end. But this ring before 
us, so mystic in its eharaeter, has 
been no wedding-ring. May it 
have been the signet of some un- 
lettered chief? or may it be the 
ring con nee ted with the following 
Eastern tale ? — 

" Prithecj sing on, Na- 
mouna,** said the Princess; — 
^' while listening to the tones 
t)f thy voice calmer feelings take 
possession of my soul : thou canist 
not make me forget my father's 
sicknessj hut thy strains seem to 
banish despair," Namouna sajig 
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again, and Fadallali's featurea be- 
tray ed less anguish, and on her 
pale cheek the slightest tint of 
the rose became visible. 

Namonna felt exhausted ; but 
still desirous of keeping alive the 
interest she had awakened in her 
friend's mind, she threw down 
her lute, saying, " Lady, may I 
tell thee a story ? " 

'' A story, Namouna V* What 
canst thou, who never quittest the 
palace, have to tell that I am un- 
acquainted with?" 

" Oil I it is of nought relating 
to the present," replied Namouna; 
"it is of my early youth, ere my 
gracious mistress had chosen me 






for the object of her favour, tliat 
I would speak/' 

** Do sOj then/' said Fadaliah, 
a^ she heaved a sigh, and threw 
herself listlessly back on the soft 
and luxurious cushions which 
were placed around her. 

"At the time of mj earliest 
remembrance/' began Namouna, 
** I was taken by an old Dervise 
into his cave, and told that on me 
ilie fate of many high in power 
and authority might hereafter de- 
pend—that I was the chosen in- 
strument of the Prophet to save 
many; but that the power of 
imparting blessing would only be 
bestowed on me conditionally^ — 
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and perseverance J I acquired the 
knowledge of languages, the gift 
of song, and J more especially, the 
power of di scrim ill alien J I should 
find favour for in y self among 
the great J and possess tlie means 
of rewarding their services when 
least expected. The Der\ise 
then gave into my hands an osier 
ease, which he forbade me to open 
till I had attained my fourteenth 
year, saying, 'Within will be 
found the talisman hy which my 
predictions may be wrought [ but 
its effects will depend solely on 
yourself. In the hands of the 
illiterate and unreflecting its spell 
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will be nullified or reudtTed evil j 
but worn by the wise and accom- 
plished, its power will not fail to 
effect any good object desired/"* 

** But this case 1 '* interrupted 
Fadallah, whose attention had 
become awakened ; '* where is 
this wonderful case, and why hast 
thou never before spoken of it ? " 

"To do so, was forbidden 
rejoined Namouna ; ** my 
promise was giveni never to men- 
tion it till the period, when I 
should be at liberty to open it, 
had arrived^ L^dy, the sun*s 
rays are no longer visible in the 
horijson \ and ere that glorious 
orb again shines on ua, my four- 





teentli year will be complete. Will 
my gracious uu^stress permit me to 
open this case in her presence?*' 

*' Fetch it instantly/ said Fa- 
dullah- 

Namouna was not long ab- 
sent; and, on her return^ kneel* 
ing at the Princess's feet, sbe 
began carefully to open the osier 
case, which contained a box of 
oriental agate, covered with caba- 
listic characters, represented by 
gold and costly gems; a chain 
of pearls encircled it, to which 
hung suspended a key, formed 
of rubies. Fadallah gazed with 
astonishment ! Never had she, 
the descendant of princes, the 
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only daughter of the reigning 
sovereign, beheld such radiant 
gems \ Witliin this agate box 
was found a scroll , and beside 
it was placed a ring of intrinsic 
wortti and surpassing beauty. On 
the scroll were characters uuin- 
telligiblu to Fadallah, but which 
Namouna read with facility. 

They thus described the ma- 
gic powers of the ring as con- 
nected with Namouna^ — that, 
while worn by her, it would 
enable lier to compass every good 
and benevolent wish she might 
entertain towards her fellow-crea* 
tures \ that to all others it would 
be of no value, but far its rare 
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beauty; and that, should she lose 
it, tbe benefits she had conferred 
through its agency, would he with- 
drawiij — on wliich account she wa^i 
enjoined never to let it out of her 
yight: there was a delicate chaiu 
of purest gold attached to it, to 
enable her to wear it with more 
security. Placing the ring on her 
finger, and encirchng her arm 
with the chain, she arose from iier 
knees, — her whole soul illtimimng 
her eyes, as she said, **Will my 
kind benefactress lead me to her 
father's chambers where, sliould 
this ring enable me to impart re- 
lief, its first trial will have con- 
ferred happiness on myself?" 
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Tlie Princess was mucli af- 
fected by Niimouna's grateful 
thoughts; but, tbough herself 
superstitious, she could not give 
implicit faith to the charm of 
this ring, and knowing her father's 
mind to be completely free from 
such weakness^ she hesitated to 
comply with the request. The 
doctor had said, " Quiet alone 
can be of any avail in lessening 
the sufferings of the Prince ; 
they will only be rendered more 
acute by any efforts we could 
make, — recovery is, alasl hope- 
less." 

At this juncture a slave en- 
tered in haste, to acquaint the 
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Princess Fadallah that her hro- 
tlier, to whom news of their 
father's illness had been sent, was 
arrived ; and aUnoBt at the same 
moment he entered the apart- 
ment, 

Namouna, as was her wont 
when not alone with the Princess, 
retreated to a respectful distance, 
and remained atandijig^ while Fa- [ 
dalkh described the suddenness j 
of the attack, the violence of the 
symptoms, and the consequent 
alarm of the several professors of 
the healing art, whose attendance 
she had commanded, '' Alas ! '' 
said the young Prince, ** thy tale 
leaves but little hope : nought 
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but a miracle, it would seem, can 
save our honoured parent/' 

Namouna looked at her ring j 
and while her eyes were 6xed on 
it, her usual reserve seemed to 
disappear. *' Am I not told/* 
thought she, ** that it will enable 
me to compass any good wish I 
may entertain ; and why should 
1 not seek to induce the Prince 
to let me visit his father's cham- 
ber?'* Respectfully she ap- 
proached the brother and sister, 
who were bathed in tears of bit- 
ter sorrow, consequent on their 
late conversation^ and besought 
them not to reject the possibility 
of good, because confided to one 
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so humble as herself. The Prince 
could no longer re cogn ise, i n 
the graceful form before him, 
the cliild he had left some years 
before ; neither could he compre- 
hend the meaning of her suppli- 
cation; butj turning to his sister, 
he said, ^* Fadallabj who is this 
beauteous lady? what does she 
require, or what does she propose 
to us?'' 

**I see/' replied Fadallah, 
"thou hast forgotten thy favour* 
ite Namouna^ or thou wouldst 
not inquire who she is ; for what 
she sues, I cannot well explain 
to thee. But tell thine own tale, 
Namouna," continued she; *' I 
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wauld fain believe in what ap- 
pears impossible," 

NamQuna repeatedj diough 
more concisely, all she had be- 
fore confided to Fadallah ; and 
whether Selim was more inclined 
to superstition, or that his senses 
were taken captive by the charms 
of the narrator^ matters not ; 
certain it is, he felt disposed to 
give Namouna a chance of prov- 
ing the value of the bequest so 
singularly bestowed, and taking 
his sister apart^ he said, " That, 
as those in attendance enter- 
tained no hope of aifordiiig relief 
to the suiferer, he thought they 
might hereaftLT ruproach them- 
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selves J if they obstinately rejected 
thia unlooked for chance of good." 
Fadallah yielded to her brother's 
reasons ; in fact, she was but too 
glad to find in his firmer mind 
an encouragement to her own 
prrm \w \ secret wishes; and, bidding Na- 
^ ^^ mouna follow them, they pro- 
ceeded to the sick Prince's cham- 
her. 

The sufferer was extended on 
a coucb, — his eyes were closed \ 
and Namonna's step was so noise- 
lesSj that her near approach was 
unnoticed. She gently placed 
her hand on his, and almost 
started at its feverish heat j the 
atmosphere around was s« op- 
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pressive as almost to impede her 
owii respiration. She thought it 
could do no harm — that it must 
relieve him^ — to breathe a purer 
air. Namouna approached the 
verandah, and turned the lattice 
BO as to admit the evening breeze. 
Again she bent her head to his 
* ^IjpilloWj and fancied his respira- 
^' I tion less oppressed; dipping a 
' small punkah into vt^ater, she 
passed it gently before him. The 
Prince moved, the heavy eyelids 
unclosed I it seemed aa though 
the breath of heaven was recall- 
ing him to life. Namouna*s eyes 
turned to her ring j she tightened 
the chain round her arm, as if to 
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bless and caress it, for the relief 
the sufferer evidently enjoyed. 
She next prepared a refreshing 
beverage, and with a feather 
moistened the Princes lips* 
Again bis eyes opened in token 
of relief; and, after some mo- 
ments Namouna poured a small 
Mh portion of the same fluid in a 
( ^ deep-lipped taza, and the Prince 
swallowed it without difficulty. 
She then ordered a bath of aro- 
matic herbs to be prepared, and 
directed the attendants to place 
the Prince in it. Namouna*a 
anxiety kept her speechless; the 
doctors had said that any change 
of position could but renew suffer- 
ih c?--> « .' 
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ing ; and yet her raaaon toM her 
that tha patient was dying &om 
tl^ beatad and Impure atmo- 
sphere he was inhaling. The 
Prince remained some nuBBtes in 
the bath irithout any return of 
pain, and on being agwn placed 
on bis couch, wai evidently re- 
freshed, Kamonna took his hand ; 
he pressed her*s faintly, and was 
immediately in a 9onnd sleep* 
The hand which the Prince held 
was the one on which shone the 
magic ring; and so satisfied had 
Namouna now become of its 
power, that she fancied no effect 
of chance had caused him to put 
himgelf so immediately within her 






control. For some hours the pa- 
tient gill stood by the side of the 
sleeping Prince, on whose brow 
the balmy dew of returning health 
had become visible; and, on his 
waking, the heavy leaden look of 
oppression had disappeared, but 
he was pale, and seemed too feeble 
to speak. 

During his sleep, Namouna 
had been considering what would 
be the fittest course next to 
adopt; and the moment she be- 
held him opening his eyes, she 
darted off to prepare the potion 
she supposed best adapted still 
further to restore him. 

As she presented it, she loosed 
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the chain from her arm sufficiently 
to pass It round hig wrist, that 
the virtue of the talisman mighty 
as far as possible, mingle itself 
with the draught which he was 
to quaff. 

She had soon the delight of 
hearing him pronounce gently her 
name, and shortly after to hear 
him ask for Fadallah. Both his 
children instantly presented them- 
selves, and watched, with Na- 
mounaj his rapid progress to re- 
covery. Their gratitude to her 
was unbounded; and when the 
Prince heard the story of the 
enchanted ring, by whose magic 
his cure was supposed to have 



been wrought, he was anxious 
stiU fiirther to teat its power; 
and constantly referred to Na- 
mouna for her opinion and coun- 
sel on matters of state : and in all 
her replies lie found so much good 
sense, joined to such touching 
grace and humility, that he hegan 
to consider her advice necesssary 
to the success of any undertaking. 
Prince Selim not only shared in 
his father's admiration^ but formed 
such a deep and passionate attach- 
ment for her, that he besought 
the Prince no longer to think of 
his marriage with a neighbouring 
princess, but to bestow on him 
the onl^ woman he could love- 
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Tte Prince referred liim to 
Namouna^ promising to abide by 
ber decisioHj after she bad con- 
sulted ber talismanic ring; but 
Namouna wanted no aid of magic 
to point out to her the difference 
of their positions, nor could slie 
deceive herself as to the probable 
evils wiiich might accrue from 
Bueb an unequal alliance; and 
all this she told with her usual 
diffidence [ but her heart prompted 
her again to look on her ring, 
and, remembering all the power 
she wa^ promised through its aid, 
she ventured to add, " All the 
power of good which this talis- 
man invests me witu would, in 
1 
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tlie event of our union be shared 
bj Selini ; and thus a fitting field 
would be opened for the indul- 
gence of hia noble aspirations, 
Surely/' added she, "so great a 
power of blessing could not have 
been intended to remain solely 
with one so insignificant as my- 
self," 

The Prince, charmed by her 
answer, and delighted to find an 
excuse for retaining her near 
him, gave her to his son^ and, 
at the same time, abandoned the 
reins of government into their 
liandsj and lived long and con- 
tentedly in the contemplation of 
their happiness, and the melio- 
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ration of many abuses under 
which his subjects had formerly 
groaned , but which were now 
corrected by the wise and sound 
judgment of his children* 

Among the unenlightened and 
superstitious the influence exer- 
cised by Selini and Namouna 
was attributed to the talismanic 
ring; but it became as evident 
to those who were admitted to 
their confidence, as it had all 
along been to the aged Prince, 
that, though the promise of the 
Dervise had inspired Namouna 
with tlie desire^ and stimulated 
lier in the pursuit^ of wisdom, 
that she might, at the appointed 
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time, obtain possession of tlie ta- 
lisman ; its niag^ic in flue nee really 
consisted in her own power of 
judgment and her rare acquire- 
ments; and that it was through 
these qualities she was enabled 
to act with the discretion which 
marked her whole life^ making 
her adored and respected by her 
husband, her cbtldrenj and her 
subjects* 

How many a tale of real life 
might furnish us with a similar 
re suit J were we not too prone 
to judge of effects without look- 
ing for their causes, Namouna's 
ringp iti its effective sense, may 
have sparkled on many a finger. 





but under the more homely figure 
of a school prize-book or a golden 
medal. 
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flic spirit of joy or smTow — tlif 
sentence of life or death — the 
word of reprieve or c on J eiti na- 
tion ? May it not have heen 
used by some tender parent to 
convey the last earthly wishes of 
one wliose soul was hovering on 
the borders of etcmily ; and may 
it not have been stealthily put 
away by some fond and sorrowing; 
child, and treasured as having re- 
corded the last wish regarding 
what was earthly in her parentis 
mind ? 

May it not have been used 
to pourtray the struggles of some 
proud mind, nearly crushed by 
unacknowledged poverty ? 
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May it not have been em- 
ployed to convey feeling;s the 
timid tongue lacked courage to 
pronounce; and may not the re- 
sults of this avowal liave created 
such scenes of bliss as would 
render the pen which made them 
knovFn most precious ? May it 
not have been looked upon in 
after years witli sweet and grate- 
ful recollection ? However quickly 
uttered words may find an an* 
swering echo in another's heart, 
they can he but evanescent com- 
pared with those which are 
written. Possessing these we 
have not vainly to listen in 
hope of again catching the pass- 
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iiig sounds wliicli ivrapt uur hearts 
in bliss. We liave but to look 
on the written transcript of tliose 
fleeting sounds^ and thej become 
present in all their bright and 
glowing effulgence. They are un- 
eliangeable evidences, and speak 
to our memories of thoughts 
which have been — of feelings 
which were, and were moat pre- 
cious to U5 — long after those 
thoughts and feelings have been 
erased from the hearts which 
once tliey filled. 

May it not have been the very 
pen used by Bianca di Morey, 
a sweet and gentle girl, whose 
timid tongue had well nigh 
— - <^t^^- 4- — - 
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blighted her own, and the happi- 
ness of one who loved her witli 
the truest and most abiding love ? 
for in vain had tlie ardent and 
impassioned words of him she 
loved sought to obtain an an- 
swering word, — the ricli tones of 
his voice overpowered lier,— the 
words he uttered were too full 
of happiness, — ^they seemed too W 
mighty for her gentle nature to 
endure, — lier whole being drooped 
under the weight of their ex- 
pressed tenderness; and though 
lier inmost heart responded to 
the rich and glowing theme^ all 
utterance was denied her, 

Almanzor was cruelly dis- 
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tn^ssed bj her silence; and, in 
his despair, imagined that he 

must have deceived himself, in 
supposing that he had awakened 
her sympathy. "Alas!" cried 
he ; *' it was hut the reflection of 
my own tenderness, — it was but 
tlie excess of my own attachment, 
that made me fancy it met with a 
return from the peerless Biancai 
hut I will, at least/' continued 
he, "know at once my fate;" 
and, snatching up a pen, he wrote 
a few words expressive of his 
unalterahle attachment, and be- 
sought Bianca to bid him live in 
the light of lier love, or at once 
banish him her presence. 
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This missive was placed in 
Bianca's hands, as she was list- 
lessly turning over the leaves of 
a book I for her mind was too 
intently dwelling on the declara- 
tion she had heard from Ahnan- 
2ors lips, to read in it. 

Dismissing her atlendanUj she 
knelt down to peruse this letter^ 
which, from the beating of her 
heart, she felt could be only from 
him — the beautiful — the adored ! 

She read and re-read every 
word: at each reading, their noble 
worth, their tender expression, 
their exalted feeling, sank deeper 
in her loving heart* She could 
not have said^ " Almanzor, tliy 
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love 15 shared, and I am ttiy 
wilUiig bride j" but, taking up a 
pen, she traced witli it words to 
this effect ; and then, overcome 
hy her sense of happiness, her 
head drooped on the table, before 
which she had placed herself to 
write, and she remained lost to all 
aiound, — her whole mind and 
heart revelling in a sweet and 
blissi'iil dream. 

Almanzor, whose anxious and 
impatient nature could not live 
under suspensCj stole noiselessly 
to her apartment, and beheld his 
adored Bianca apparently asleep* 
His quick e}"e caught the paper 
on which was written the avowal 
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of her love — the pen, still wet 

with ink, was thrown down by iL 
In a transport of joy^ Almanzor 
conveyed both pen and paper to 
his lips ere he placed them in his 
bosom [ he gently raised Bianca s 
head, which was in an instant 
pillowed on his breast, while his 
arms fondly encircled her form. 

On the moniing of their wed- 
ding, Bianca received many costly 
gifts from her beloved Abnan^cr; 
but these became of snsall value 
when she beheld a pen encased 
in a curiously wrought setting of 
goldj studded with precious gems"; 
her heart told her it must be the 
passive instrument by whose use 
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that of Vishiiii, would incline us 
t*j imagine that it may have been 
\\orn by one devot&d to Hindoo 
liiiperstition : &ndj if so^ may it 
not be the identical bracelet 
spoken of in the following Hindoo 
tale :— 

Same years back a party of 
English officers, bent on a hunt- 
ing excursion in the jungle Sj were 
toiling at early dawn in their 
budgerow up the Ganges, and 
execrating the little progress 
their rowers appeared to make, 
fearful tliat the heat would be- 
come overpowering ere their day's 
&port began. 

At a sudden turn of the river, 
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former impatience with his j 
sent vexatious delay. But the I 
person addressed was perfectly ! 
unconscious of their rebukes, and : 
was solely engaged in drawing the ' 
floating robe nearer, and then { 
gently lifting the apparently life- 
less being it enveloped upon the 
deck of the budgerow, where he 
used every means within his know- 
ledge to reanimate the young 
creature he had rescued from the 
stream; but it was not till they 
had nearly reached their usual 
landing-place that any sign of 
life became visible, and then 
it was so slight that only by her 
preserver was the change per- 
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ceived. His companions pro- 
nounced her dead beyond all 
human recal; and it was, per- 
haps, more from the intensity of 
hope than from any positive de- 
monstration, that Ernest Mon- 
tresor persuaded himself that she 
faintly breathed, under the in- 
fluence of the first rays of the sun. 
Deaf to the jeers and bantering 
of his brother officers, who sprang 
from the budgerow immediately 
that it touched land, he carefully 
and tenderly lifted his burthen, 
and carried her in his arms to the 
cabin of a peasant, with whose 
family his frequent hunting excur- 
sions had brought him acquainted. 
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and under whose roof he had once 
found shelter from an awful storm. 
Eagerlj did he now beseech their 
care and attention to the inani^ 
mate girl, whom he was forced to 
leave ere he could be quite certain 
life was not extinct. His hunt- 
ing excursion was to be of short 
duration ; and, leaving a liberal 
earnest of his intentions, and pro- 
mising to reward them handsomely 
on his return in a few days, he 
joined his comrades, and set out 
on an expedition which, owing 
to an accident, detained him as 
many weeks as he expected to be 
absent days. 

The owner of the cabin had 
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married a woman from Ceylon ; 
and, with tlie kindness common 
to the natives of that island, she 
instantly prepared and made use 
of those means she thought best 
calculated to restore animation ; 
for she felt convinced life was not 
departed, though but faintly re- 
tained > 

It was long ere the patient's 
breathing became free : at length 
she opened her eyes, hut on 
perceiving herself surrounded hy 
strangers she again closed them, 
and appeared to relapse into in- 
sensibility \ but it was while trying 
to recollect the past that she re- 
mained silent. 
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Her returning ideas were too 
confused and indistinct to enable 
lier to Gomprebend what had oc- 
curred. In facti die had been 
insensible when left on the banks 
of the river by her Hindoo 
parents^ with whom she had been 
from infancy the favoured and 
favourite child. Her sweet and 
aflectiotiate disposition having 
rendered her dearer to them 
than their other children [ and 
often had she been made to suffer 
for tills preference by the unkind- 
nesa of her brothers and sisters- 

On attaining her thirteentli 
year she became ailing and deli- 
cate, and fur several months 
J. 
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drooped without f^ving any signs 
of poBitive disease- When her 
recovery had become liopeless, 
her parentSj according to the su- 
perstition of their creed, carried 
her at sunset to the banks of the 
Ganges, nothing doubtful but 
that the tide would bear the soul 
of their beloved child on its waters 
to Paradise ; and as no trace of 
ber was visible when they re- 
turned to the banks at daybreak, 
they were confirmed in the belief 
that she had been accepted, and 
that her spirit bad joined its 
kindred angels. They mourned 
the loss of their beloved Anasilyd, 
but she had always appeared to 
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their imaginations difTerent from 
their other children. They re- 
garded her as something too 
spiritual for earth. 

While these thoughts were 
passing in the minds of her pa- 
rentSj Anasuy^ was» as we have 
already shewn, struggling between 
life and death, and endeavouring 
to recover some recollection of 
the events which had thrown her 
among strangers, who neither 
spoke !ier language, nor com- 
prehended the few words she, 
from time to time, essayed to 
utten It was by signs alone that 
they inquired, or that she made 
known, her wants. But, at the 
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expiration of a few weeks, when 
returning atrengtli made her pro- 
pose to leave theni^ and endea- 
vour to reach her parents' early 
home, it was with regret and 
sorrow that they made arrange- 
ments for her departure, so much 
had she endeared herself to 
them ; nor could Anasuya leave 
their hospitable cabin without 
tears of gratitude for their tender 
and affectionate care of her. They 
had prepared for her journey 
everything that they could ima- 
gine might be useful and re- 
freshing during its continuance; 
and each time slie opened the 
basket they had slung across her 
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obSb- ^ ^ •cSc^ ' shoulders, some 

j[ I i their kindness presented itself. 
►y^'- / ^"^ jl Anasuya was still weak, and 

>v' /I j her journey along the banks of 

• the river a circuitous and tedious 

I 

one; but the thought of home, 
V o ^ '' ■ ^^® '^'^g^ ^or a mother's kiss, 

<P^ ^ ^♦O^OH £qj. j^ father's embrace, gave her 
f ' courage to proceed. Poor girl ! 
II she guessed not the reception 
^ which awaited her. She knew 
1 \ [ not that a Hindoo's superstition 
^v( could paralyse a parent's love: 
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in fact, she was wholly ignorant 
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..^/r devoted her. 
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As she approached her home 
her feelings became more and 
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more excited, but no thought of 
unkindness arose in her mind. : 
She had been separated from j 
her parents, and since miracu- j 
I lously preserved from death ; and ! 
j she wept as she thought of the j 
I grief they must have felt for her 
j loss: but her tears ceased when 
I she pictured to herself how great 
i would be their joy on again 
j beholding her. 

I The first words she heard 
I on reaching her parents' knees 
i she understood not; but soon 
I she felt that no look of delight, ! 
I no smile of welcome, gleamed | 
on her wearied and exhausted , 
frame; and it was with an in- ; 
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\ distinct feeling of dread that she 
said, ** Father I mother ! it is 
I ! it is your loved^ your lost 
AnasuyaT* as she fell at their 
feet. 

Nothing could exceed the 
horror and agony of her parents 
as they gazed on her. To a 
Hindoo's mind nothing could be 
so dreadful; and, instead of re- 
joicing hke christian parents over 
the child they had mourned, they 
looked on her as the rejected of 
Paradise^ and unworthy to be 
received by them. 

The father's heart was for a 
juoment sensible of a more tender 
feeling; but in the mother's, a 
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being regarded as dead among 
the living! It was in vain that 
she besought them to listen to 
the manner in which her life had 
been preserved. Superstition was 
stronger than reaion \ nay^ stronger 
than parental feeling ; and Ana- 
my a was shunned and reprobated 
by alU At firstj she silently 
attempted to perfonn the little 
household duties which she had 
formerly been accustomed to ful- 
fil J but nothing gave satisfaction. 
Did an accident, a grievance oc- 
cur, Anasuya was supposed to 
have caused it; and, if proved to 
have been remote from all inter- 
ference with it, her very existence 
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would be given as a sufficient 
reason for any misfortune which 
might befal them : and she was 
ordered to abstain from all em- 
ployments, her very touch being 
thought to contaminate their 
food. 

At the expiration of some 
months she had become so far 
inured to this sad state, that she 
had ceased to complain, or to seek 
for a return of kindness; her 
young and ardent mind had be- 
come chilled to all around; the 
realities of life were nothing to 
her — she had no part in them : 
but her imagination created and 
peopled a world of its own ; tlie 
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beautiful but inanimate produc- 
tions of nature became to her 
objects of tenderness as well as 
of admiration. She would for 
liours together discourse with 
some flower; watch its growth, 
as a young and tender mother 
bends over her firstborn; exult 
in its brilliant colours, rejoice in 
its approach to maturity; and 
then, as its buds began to fade 
and its leaves to droop, she would 
weep bitterly at a fate which bore 
some resemblance to her own — 
she, the once loved and cherished, 
but now the despised and re- 
jected ! 

In her long and solitary wan- 






derings she had met with a young 
panther, apparently abandoned by 
its kind. Her deepest sympathy 
was excited, and her wish to 
attach this lone creature became 
intense. After much pains and 
cautious approaches, the panther 
grew so tame that it would lick 
her hands, and for months they 
were inseparable. 

How clear an exemplification 
of the necessity felt by every 
living creature of attaching itself 
to some object, might be found 
in the companionship thus esta- 
blished between the gentle Hin- 
doo girl and the innately fierce 
and devouring beast of prey ! 
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As tlie panther advanced in , 
growthp iu wanderings from her 
side became more frequent and of 
longer duration. During one whole 
day she had mis5i:;d it, and in the 
event tig, as she was preparing to 
perform her ablutions in one of the 
tributary streams of the Ganges 
(for the consecrated river itself 
she could tiever look on without a 
feeling of dread) J she fancied that 
she heard a moan. As she bent 
her ear to the earth to listen it 
became more distinct, and, guided 
by the sound, she tracked her wav 
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through an almost impenetrable 
path to the spot from whence the 
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eries proceeded, and there beheld 
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panther v^^ere aliiiust liusUed — ;l 
low moan broke at intervals from 
ttie d^ ing aiiima]| but soon nature 
bf*came exbausted, and with itss 
glas»y fjes still fixed on Anasu)a, 
it rolled on its back and ex- 
pired. 

At that moment a } oung man 
came running up to the spot, and 
on seeing a female form bending 
over a prostrate panther, her gar- 
ments saturated with blood, her 
long hair fiowing \vildly on her 
shoulders^ and her hands firmlv 
clasped as in prayer, he felt spelU 
bound and fearful of moving, lesit 
be should disturb the strange but 
beautiful being before him. Ana- 
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Siuya was long unconscious of his 
presence j she was bewailing tlie 
loss of the only living creature on 
whom her presence or her caress 
had seemed to bestow pleasure . 
*' Despise (3 J rejected by my kin- 
dred and my tribe/* cried she, 
"why am I left on earth ? Oh 
that I too could die^ for what 
has life to do with one deprived 
of all communion with the living?" 
The youth listened to these words, 
uttered as they were amid loud 
and convulsive sobs^with minjrled 
feelings of pity and alarm, as he 
asked himself, ** What crime could 
one so young have committed to 
draw down such punishment?" 
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After a pau^, AnasujraB voice 

was again raised in sad and bitter 
lamentation™*' Oh, little did my 
preserver imagine when he rescued 
me from death — ^little did the good 
peasants who restored me to life, 
know to what misery they were 
condemning me. Oh, my pa- 
rents/' continued she^ **my once 
kind and tendtfr parents^ how 
have I deserved such cruelty ? 
And thou, holy river, wh}^ didst 
thou reject the offering made 
thee ? why of all my tribe was I 
considered unworthy to sink into 
the bosom of thy waters ?" 

As she continued to speak, 
a vivid recollection of the occur- 
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reuce in whicli a year beJore he 
had taken ^o prominent a part 
flashed across the mind of Ernest 
Montresor (for it was he who, in 
his pursuit after game^ had come 
thus opportunely to the spot)- 
Could it be the being he bad left 
all but lifeless in the peasant's 
hut, and of whose recovery and 
subsequent departure he had since 
heard from its owTiers ? 

More and more interested, he 
gently approached the afflicted 
girl, and beheld on her arm an 
ornament he had remarked at the 
time of her rescue. In the best 
Hiudostanee he could speak^ he 
besought her to take comfort, and 
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impart Co hitn the CHUse of her 
sorrow, 

Anasuya gazed on him as he 
spoke, then looked on the sur- 
rounding scene as though to recal 
some thought^ while in low and 
doubtful accents she said/^ Speak^ 
speak again T' and sank down bjr 
her lost favourite* Soon» how- 
ever, animation returned, and 

I on seeing Emeiit still by her, 
the same words, '* Speak, speak 

■ again !" found utterance. Poor, 
desolate girl, sounds of kindness 
were new and intoxicating to her 
heart ; for more than twelve 
months none such had fallen on 
her ear, — their effect had at first 








overpowered her strength, 
her recollection of them 
mained unimpaired. 

Ernest took her hand ; it was 
cold as marble, and her frame was 
sliivering from the now cold and 
clotted gore in which her clothes 
were drenched. In her haste to 
reach the spot from whence the 
cries proceeded, she had left her 
outer garment on the shore ; hut 
now, supported by Eme&t'a arm, 
she thither retraced her steps, and 
while he returned into the wood 
to dig a pit for the dead panther, 
she performed tliose ablutions in 
which she had been interrupted, 
and wrappinj^ herself in the robe 
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she found on the shore^ sat down 
to reflect on what had lately 
pasj^ed* 

While she no longer saw Er- 
ncstf nor heard his voice^ all 
seemed a dream ; but again he 
returned, and again her ear re^ 
ceived und her heart enshrined 
the words he nttered. Ere thej 
parted, her short but painful 
story had been told ; and a feeling 
of the deepest sympathy for this 
victim of superstition had taken 
root in the heart of liini to whom 
she told the tale. She deplored so 
bitterly the circumstance of her 
life having been preserved, that 
he did not at first care to tell her 
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that he Imd been its preserver \ 
but day after day they met and 
conversed together, till not a 
thought was hid from each other , 
and to the yoimg and ardent- 
minded soldier what a fair page in 
Nature's book was laid open* As 
he listened to her sweet and holy 
t)iought9| his own became more 
and more worthy. He saw and 
felt that Anasilya's future fate was 
in his handsj and that whether 
she should remain the pure and 
innocent being he there beheld, 
or become the object of contempt, 
and perhaps of insult, with his 
brother officers, depended on him- 
self, and nobly he resolved to act 
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as though she had be^n surrounded 
by friends and kindred^ instead of 
being unprotected and at his 
mercy- To part from each other 
seemed (to one of them at least) 
impossible. Anasuya's life ap- 
peared to hang on his look, and 
lier whole soul to have become 
part of himself, so intense was her 
worship, so absolute her devotion, 
Anasuya knew naught of Chris- 
tian rites or ceremonies, but the 
anguish with which her life had 
been imbued during the last year 
by the power of superstition, made 
her, instinctively, question the 
faith of her parents, and incline a 
willing mind to the adoption of 
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those divine trutlis, of which for 
the first time she heard men- 
tion > 

Ernest Montresor knew that 
hia regiment was under orders to 
go up the country on a hazardous 
expedition J and that could he even 
make the Hindoo girl his wife, 
she would not be permitted to 
accompany him ; but he was re- 
solved not to leave her exposed to 
the cruel usage of her tribe, and 
determined on conducting her to 
within a short distance of Cal- 
cuttaj and confiding her to the 
care and instruction of a Christian 
missionary, whose pions mind 
wouldj he knew, rejoice in making 
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such a proselyte; but he consi- 
dered it hia duty, before setting 
outj to visit Anasiiya's parents, 
and though he had not enter- 
tained any hope of removing 
their superstition, he was shocked 
at its baneftil effects in the worse 
than indifference, the absolute 
horror, with which they shrunk 
from all interference or responsi- 
bility respecting their child: and 
as Anasu^d knelt to implore one 
word of kindness ere she de- 
partedj they remained inflexible, 
and shrunk from her extended 
arms as though her touch would 
contaminate them. 

Thus abandoned, except by 
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each otlier, did the Christian sol- 
dier and the Hindoo girl set forth 
on their jnumey. Ernest, carefully 
avoiding the busy haunts of man, 
led her, by tracks iilniost un- 
known save to the practised 
hunter, to within a sliort distance 
of the missionary's dwelling; and 
til en, leaving her to repose her- 
self, he hurried on to relate her 
sad story, and solicit aid and pro- 
tection for his cliarge, Ernei;it*s 
request was freely and promptly 
complied with, and they returned 
together to Anasii} ti ; but it was 
the missionary alone who con- 
ducted the Hindoo girl to his 
home. Ernest Montrcsor set out 
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instantly to join his regiment, and 
ascertain the exact period at 
wliich their march up the country 
was to begin; which event he 
found so closely at hand, that 
little time was afforded him for 
making the necessary arrange- 
ments he generously intended, to 
ensure Anasuya's future inde-* 
peiidencej whatever casualty might 
befall him ; and, in the short in- 
tervals his duty allowed him to 
pass with her, he had every cause 
to be thankful for the protection 
she now enjoyed. Her passionate 
grief, when he quitted her, would 
have quite unmanned him, but 
for the missionary's comforting 
ff 
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assurance, that as the poor girKs 
mind became imbued with re- 
ligious hope and faith, she would 
find a staff wherewith to support 
her under the necessary sepa- 
ration* 

The terrible struggle nearly 
cost Anasuya her life ; but at the 
expiration of a few month s, she 
was so far resigned, and was ad- 
vancing so rapidly in her know- 
ledge and belief in Christianity, 
that her instructor wrote to ac- 
quaint Ernest with his intention 
of soon baptizing her according to 
the rites of the Christian church ; 
and, at Aiiasiiya*s request, he 
enclosed the armlet, which she 
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bad herself removed from her 
arm. This ornaineiit was pre- 
served by Ernest, as the welcome 
proof that all Hindoo feelings 
were eradicated from Anasuya's 
mind ; for had the slightest tinge 
of superstition remained there, 
she would have deemed herself 
lost hy its removal. 

It was nearly two years be- 
fore the — regiment became 
again stationary near Calcutta, 
when, as may be imagined, Er- 
nest Montresor lost no time in 
getting leave of absence, to visit 
his beloved Anasii}'a- The Chris- 
tian maid received him with even 
a deeper attachment than the 
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Hindoo girl ImA professed ; aiul 
Ernest implored the niiwiiionary 
to admit them to the holy rite 
which would for ever unite their 

destinies in this life. 

Many years intervened after 
their marriage before the — regi- 
ment returned to Europe; and 
when Colonel Montresor pre- 
sented his wife to his family, no 
one would have supposed the sin- 
cere and pious Christian had, in 
her childhood, been brought up in 
the errors of heathen superstition. 

Anasuja alone never ceased 
to remember her once lost estate ; 
hut her beautiful and affL^ctionate 
devotion to her husband and 
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chronickd J thtf tate that may 
liave rested on a minute j a whole 
existeiicej may be, changed^ while 
its hands stole imperceptibly from 
second to second. Sometuncs 
their seemingly tardy march re- 
proved; at others, their appa- 
rently redoubled pace dreaded. 
Its movement still the samej its 
i regular, unchanging tick carrying G 
us onj instant after instant, till we 
pass the bounds of time and enter 
on eternity. 

Shall we imagine this to be 
the watch given by Louia XV. 
to La Duchessc de Chateauroux 
at a banquet, with a request that 
she would place the liuuds at the 
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hour she would grant him an in- 
terview t the watch on whicli it in 
said laer eyes were fixed at the 
time of her death, with a presenti- 
ment that when the hand^ should 
reach the hour of itvo (the liour 
at which she had placed them at 
the period referred to), her last 
hreath would be drawn ^ 

Or shall we imagine it the 
watch of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, once keeping note 
of her fetes and pleaaures, when 
every minule was the herald of 
some new triumph, some fresh 
adulation ofiered by a luxurious 
court to Lhcir young and pleasure- 
loving queen ? — in after years, the 
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same watch her companion , but 
now looked on through a veil of 
tears, to ascertain the time which 
might be granted to the su fie ring 
womaii ere some new outrage^ 
some shameless indignity ^ should 
be shewn her bjr an infuriated 
mob« 

Or may it not have belonged 
to the Duke of Orleans^ whose 
love of play made him, when a 
loser beyond the limits of his 
purse, stake any trinket he chanced 
to have about him, and who, it is 
well known, thus lost hia watch, 
chain, and seals, to a British 
admiral. Time may have caused 
the dispersion of these articles ; one 
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or other of them may yet he io 
the possessjon of some younger 
scion of the family ; hut the 
watch may have been sold for 
the value of the diamonds which 
encircled it, and been purchased 
hy some one little aware of its 
history* 

Or shall we think of it as 
having belonged to some one in 
private life, and imagine how often 
tlte h right eyes of some expecting 
girl may have been tixed on those 
slender hands, as they noiselessly 
glided round the dial : at each 
number to which they successively 
pointed J the beating of her heart 
increased as the longed-for mo- 
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mont approac!ied ; and each suc- 
ceeding day the same record may 
have been kept, till there wag no 
longer tbe arrival to expect, when 
the lover had elianged into Gie 
hmbmad^ und the hrief moments 
of daily tntercourae had merged 
into habitual companionship : the 
watch still valued^ indeed, as the 
early gift of love, but no longer 
studied with the eager glance of 
impatience. 

Some years after, its value may 
have again been felt, in the 
pleased look that sparkled in the 
eyea of a lovely babe, its fairy ear 
bent down to listen to the tick, — 
its joyful cry when the mother^ 
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fiiigLT pressed tlie spring and tlii- 
hour was struck. 

Agaiii,yeur3ma) intervene dur- 
ing which there may have been com- 
parative neglect of the watch ; and 
then it may again have been looked 
on by the same eyes, no longer 
sparkling in hopeful exprctatimi, 
but dimmed by tears, while watch- 
ing the same mechanical move- 
ment : the fond wile*s trembling 
fingers presiied on the feverish 
pulse of him who was her lover, 
who is now her husband , while 
she breathlessly counts the beats 
that occur ere those points 
mark a minute^ their progress 
now sf-rvinij to confirm despair* 

"in 
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as strongly as they once encou- 
raged hope. 

The watcti no longer goes ; the 
hands are fixed 1 May they not 
have stopped at the hour, the in- 
stant, in which the lover of her 
youth, the husband of her choice, 
the friend and companion of her 
life, became as silent and as mo- 
tiQBless as they ? 

Oh, touch not the spring : to 
some mourner's heart its silence 
may have been luxury ! 

To him— 

'* The lomida that told what hour it woa, 
Were clamorouB groAn», thftt Btmck upon 

hiB hrcu&t^ 
Which was the bfH/' 
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